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We gave, in our last numner, a print of 
$e | , Roslin Castle, with a just account of many 
. erected by the 
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ROSLIN CHAPEL. 


chiefs of Britain in feudal times, to show 
something of the low state of civilization In. 
separable from such a condition of society as 
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then existed, with very similar effects, 
throughout the greater part of Europe. Add 
to the uncomfortable nature of those abodes, 
the frequent alarms and actual sufferings of 
petty wars, and the gross ignorance and deep 
degradation of the people, and how little do 
we find that seems even tolerable, in com- 
parison with the superior advantages which 
we enjoy in these and other respects! Yet, so 
ready are we to be misled by the pleasing 
dreams of romance-writers, that probably 
many of us entertain such false notions re- 
specting those days of semi-barbarism, that 
we greatly undervalue and neglect the bles- 
sings which actually surround us. Expe- 
rience and observation may well warn us, to 
inculcate on the young, sound views of things 
both past and present. We now present a 
print of Roslin Chapel, an edifice of much 
more recent date in the same neighborhood, 
for the purpose of introducing a few remarks 
on another kind of false taste, which 1s often 
associated with the former, and has had no 
less influence in misguiding the minds of 
many of us through life. We mean false 
taste in the architecture of religious build- 
ings—a topic on which we have already more 
than once expressed a passing opinion. 

We will first, however, give a brief des- 
cription of the building represented on the 
preceding page, in the words of one who 
was a great admirer of the style: Pennant. 

‘ Afier crossing the river, and clambering up 
a steep hill, we discovered on the summit a 
work of art, not less admirable than those 
of nature, which we had so lately quitted, I 
mean the chapel of Roslyn, Roskelyn, or the 
hill in the glen; a curious piece of Gothic 
architecture, founded in 1446, by William St. 
Clare, prince of Orkney, for a provost, six 
prebendaries, and two singing boys. 


‘The outside is ornamented with a multi- 
tude of pinnacles, and a variety of ludicrous 
sculpture. The inside is sixty-nine feet long, 
the breadth thirty-four, supported by two 
rows of sculptured pillars, between seven 
and eight feet high, with an aisle on each 
side. The arches are obtusely Gothic. 
These arches are continued across the side 
aisles, but the centre of the church is one 
continued arch, elegantly divided into com- 
partments, and _  finely* sculptured. The 
capitals of the pillars are enriched with 
foliage, and a variety of figures; and amidst 
a heavenly concert, appears a cherub blow- 
ing the ancient Highland bagpipe. In short, 
in all parts is a profusion so exquisite, as 
seem, even to have affected with respect 
Knox’s manual reformers, so as to induce 
them to share this beautiful and venerable 
pile. 

‘In a deep den far beneath, amidst wooden 
eminences, are the ruins of the castle,* fixed 
on a peninsula rock, accessible by a bridge of 
stupendous height. This had been the seat 


* Represented and described on page 449, No. 29, 
of this Magazine. 
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of the great name of Sinclair. Of this house 
was Oliver, favorite of James V., and the 
innocent cause of the loss of the battle of 
Solway Moss, by the hatred of the nobility 
to his preferred command. He lived in 
poverty, to give a fine lesson of the uncer- 
tainty of prosperity to the pride of the 
worthless Earl of Arran, minion to James VI., 
appearing before the insolent favorite in the 
garb of adversity, repeating only these words, 
“T am OLIverR Sincwair.”’’ 


A writer may begin with an eulogy of any 
object he pleases, and go on for an hour ora 
week with expressions or his admiration, and 
all he utters may pass for sense, until he con- 
descends to inform us what are the principles 
on which his opinions are founded, and ap- 
— those principles to the subject in hand. 

s such a style of building and ornament ac- 
cordant with the principles of sound taste ?@ 
If so, our traveller has not said too much; 
and we are bound to approve. But what are 
those principles? We often find reason to 
regret that they are so little regarded, and 
apparently so wholly overlooked by many of 
our architects and writers, as well as our gazers 
and talkers atthe present day. ‘“ That house 
is the largest, this hall is the most orna- 
meuted, your church has the most stained 
glass, ours the highest steeple in the town, 
or perhaps in the world!” How often do we 
hear the decisions of persons, sensible on 
some subjects, made up on grounds like 
these ! 


Yet there are principles, settled by the 
general consent of reflecting minds, and un- 
deniabie by any one who will take the trouble 
to consider them ; and at the same time easy 
of application in every case, to every speci- 
men of architecture, so that each person may 
form an independent opinion, and safely rely 
upon it as correct. 


No one needs to be told twice, for ex- 
ample, that a building should never be so 
planned or constructed, as to defeat any of 
the main objects of its erection. 


If, then, he enters the University or the 
Theol. gical Seminaries of this city, and finds 
a great part of the daylight excluded from 
the students’ rooms, he need not walk a step 
to inquire what opinion he is to form. So 
when he sees churches built at such cost, that 
seats cannot be occupied by the poor, what 
should prevent his mind from coming at once 
to the only just and rational conclusion ? 
And no less clear are the other grounds on 
which we are to form our opinions of archi- 
tectural propriety. We have at present but 
little farther space to devote to the interest- 
ing topic, and therefore will speak of but one 
point more. 

There is such a thing in the mind as 
a natural perception between proportion and 
disproportion. A man or a column neces- 
sarily strikes us more agreeably when about 
five or six times longer than broad, than if 
twenty times, or only twice. And there isa 
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medium between extremes, in this and cer- 
tain other cases, about which we all are con- 
strained to think nearly alike. ‘There is a 
proportion, for example, between the size or 
weight of a roof, and the apparent strength 
and distances of its supporters. The Greeks, 
in their buildings, have left to all succeeding 
ages undeniable evidence that they under- 
stood and adopted these, and other sound 
principles in architecture; and the more we 
apprehend and consider them, the better shall 
we become qualified to form our own opin- 
ions, to express and defend them. Surely 
there is some pleasure in this. What 1s in- 
d. finite is never agreeable; and the prevail- 
ing bad taste among us springs from no taste 
at all, which naturally comes, in its turn, 
from ignorance and neglect of the whole 
subject. 


The Gothic style, which was the growth 
of an age of semi-barbarism and semi- 
heathenism, may naturally interest us in 
Europe, as a memorial of the dark system 
of civil and religious despotism, which it 
so directly favore: but in America it finds 
nothing accordant, either in our political or 
religious system. Unnecessary and repulsive 
darkness; mystery unexplained and unmean- 
ing; complex and inexplicable ornaments, 
sometimes grotesque, and, when meaning 
anything, usually teaching falsehood; one 
chief, practical and constant effect of it all 
is, to occupy the mind with external im- 
pressions, and leave the understanding and 
the affections unoccupied with the truth, the 
love and the intelligent service of God. How 
well accordant is this style of architecture 
with the civil, moral and religious despotism 
with which it rose, and with which it should 
die ! 


Fur the American Penny Magazine. 


HUMAN VICISSITUDES, 
In looking over the journals of the Old Con- 
gress, we found the following entries— 
“May 13,1782: 
“According to order the honorable the 
Minister of France being admitted toa public 
audience, addressed Congress in a speech, of 
which the following is a translation: 


‘Gentlemen of the Congress:—Since the 
alliance so happily concluded between the 
King my master, and the United States, you 
have taken too intimate a part in every event 
which has interested his glory and happiness, 
not to learn with sincere joy, that Providence 
has granted a dauphin to the wishes of the 
king generally, and to those of France. His 
majesty imparts this event, in the letter which 
[am directed to have the honor of deliver- 


cy 
ing. 


“The connections which unite the two na- 


~ s 


ions, connections formed in justice and hu- 
manity, and strengthened by mutual interests, 
will be as durable as they are natural. The 
prince who is just born, will one day be the 
friend and ally of the United States. He 
will in his turn support them with all his 
power, and while in his dominions he shall 
be the father and protector of his people, he 
will be here the supporter of your children 
and the guarantee of their freedom.” 


“The letter from his most Christian Ma- 
jesty was then delivered and read, of which 
the following is a translation : 


‘Very dear great friends and allies :—Sa- 
tisfied of the interest you take in every effort 
which affects us, we are anxious to inform 
you of the precious mark which Divine provi- 
dence has just given us of his goodness, and 
of the protection he has granted to our king- 
dom. We do not doubt that you will partake 
in the joy we feel on the birth of our son the 
dauphin, of whom the queen, our most dear 
spouse, Is just now happily delivered. You 
will easily be convinced of the pleasure with 
which we shall receive every proof that you 
may give of your sensibility on this occasion. 
We cannot renew at a period more affecting 
to us the assurance of our affection and of our 
constant friendship for you. Upon which we 
pray God that he would have you, very dear 
and great friends and allies, in his holy keep- 
ing. 

Louts.”’ 
“« Written at Versailles, the 22d of 
October, 1781.” 


“The president then addressed the minis- 
ter as follows: 


««Sir:—The repeated instances of friend- 
ship which the United States of America 
have received from his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, give him too just a title to their affec- 
tions to permit them to be indifferent to any 
event which interests his happiness. Be as- 
sured, sir, that Congress learn with the most 
lively satisfaction, that it has pleased the di- 
vine giver of all good gifis, to bless their au- 
gust ally with an heir to his throne. Our 
earnest prayer is, that he may with it inherit 
the virtues which have acquired to his ma- 
jesiy so much glory, and to his dominions so 
much prosperity, and which will be the means 
of cementing and strengthening the union so 
happily established between the two na- 
tions; an union the mutual advantages of 
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which become daily more conspicuous, and 
which has derived new lustre and additional 
force from every eifurt of the common enemy 
to dissolve it. Congress do not enlarge upon 
this subject, but satisfy themselves with the 
representations which your own observations 


- willenable you, your regard to the interests 


of both coun'ries will induce you to make of 
the affectionate attachment which every rank 
of people within these states manifest to your 
sovereign, and of their inviolable fidelity to 
the principles of the alliance.” 

“Ordered ; That a letter be written to the 
commander in chief, and to the commander 
in the southern department, by the secretary 
for foreign affairs, informing them of the 
public annunciation of the birth of the dau- 
phin, that the same may be published in both 
armies, with such demonstrations of joy as 
their commanders shall respectively direct. 


That the secretary for foreign affairs also 
inform the governors and presidents of the 
respective states, of the birth of an heir to the 
crown of France, that the people of each 
slate may partake in the joy which an event 
that so nearly affects the happiness of their 
great and generous ally, cannot fail to ex- 
cite.” 


These proceedings, it will be observed, 
were in May, 1782. In about seven years 
from that time the French Revolution broke 
out; in January, 1703, a little more than ten 
years from the date of the above mentioned 
measures of Congress, a government founded 
by a blood-thirsty mob, and headed by a suc- 
cession of sanguinary tyrants, dethroned the 
monarch who had rendered these United 
States such memorable services in our strug- 
cle for independence, and after a show of 
trial, he was brought to the guillotine, and 
beheaded in Paris. Not long afterwards, his 
Queen, of whom he speaks so affectionately, 
shared a similar fate; and the Daupiun, for 
whose birth our government so publicly re- 
joiced, was put under the care of a shvoe- 
maker, by whom he was treated with great 
severity, as well as indignity, and shortly after 
lost his life, as was believed by poison. In 
these scenes of violence, multitudes of per- 
sons in this country took a deep interest, and 
openly exulted at the tragical death of the 
royal family of France, from whom we had 
received such signal and manifold favors, and 
for whose prosperity and happiness our gov- 
ernment had manifested so deep a concern. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS IN ATHENS, 
From Cochran’s Wanderings in Greece. 
For the Am, Penny Magazine. 


I had for some time received an invitation 
to attend a public exhibition of the school 
under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs, 
Hill. The month of June and the month of 
December are two epochs in this establish- 
ment, the youngsters obtaining a respite of 
two or three weeks from their labors. There 
is always some ceremony upon these occa- 
sions; and invitations are not only sent to 
the parents of the children, but also to the 
foreign ministers and the heads of the gov- 
ernment. 


The house appropriated as a school is situ- 
ated ata little distance from the ‘lemple of 
the Winds, and has been recently built under 
the direction of the worthy pastor. 
two stories, and about one hundred feet long. 
about fifty in breadth, and is divided into sev- 
eral compartments. In the lower part is a 
very large room, which is appropriated for 
the most youthful part of the community, 
from the age of four to eight, and which has 
benches raised one above the other, like an 
amphitheatre, and will contain about six hun- 


dred. 


On my arrival in the court yard, the school 
bell was tolling, and the little ones were 
walking two by two, very orderly, forming a 
long string; at the side of each line were 
grown up people to keep them from breaking 
the line. They all proceeded to the above 
mentioned room for examination, and took 
their places. I entered with them, and while 
they were collecting, | had an opportunity of 
observing the room itself. Around it were 
suspended pasteboard placards, which had 
different axioms written upon them, such as 
‘“‘fear God,” “honor your parents,” * be not 
idle,” ‘steal not,” “learn your task,” and 
other moral phrases, such as would forcibly 
strike the youthful mind. 


Of course, all this was in the modern 
Greek, their native language. This simple 
mode of keeping these precepts continually 
before the eyes of the youthful congregation, 
must familiarise them to the minds of the 
young people without trouble, for every time 
they raise their eyes to the wall, they must 
see them; the lessons must thus become so 
impressed upon their minds as to form an es- 
sential part of it, whether waking or sleep- 
ing, and must eventually tend to raise up a 
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very moral generation, rich in every Vir- 
tue. 

The little ones had already taken their 
ceats, and the bell having ceased to ring, in- 
timated to the visitors that they might enter. 
A few moments afterwards came in Sir Ed- 
ward Lyons, with Lady Lyons and their fam- 
ily; also Mr. Griffiths, who is one of the Se- 
cretaries of the embassy. I have heard that 
the British minister 1s the only foreign one 
whoever attends these youthful examinations, 
and countenances by his presence, so laudable 
an undertaking. Atall events, this examina- 
tion had been forwarded, in order that he 
might be present at it, previous to his de- 
parture for his summer’s cruise. 


Some of the Greek ministers were there, 
and a great many of the parents of the chil- 
dren, and some of those parents were the no- 
tables of Athens. 

On commencing the examination, the wor- 
thy pastor advanced a few paces, and placed 
himself in tront of the children, and opened 
the scene by chaunting a hymn, (in Greek,) 
the youthful audience following him, opening 
their mouths as wide as they ec uld, and 
having the appearance of young birds being 
about to be fed by the parent. 

During this operation it was not without 
difficulty that some of the very youthful char- 
acters preserved the needful decorum : among 
them was a fine little fellow, about four 
years of age, the son of Nassos, who was 
dressed like a Greek Palikari or soldier, with 
a small sword by his side, and he was look- 
ing at that more than at anything else. 


The hymn being finished, the next thing in 
which they exhibited was a kind of manual 
exercise. 

The worthy pastor cried out “ mght,” and 
they all, to an urchin, thrust out their right 
arms; then the word “left,” having followed, 
the left arm appeared in the same manner: 
afier which the word “ vertical” was used, 
and they all placed their arms over their 
heads ; and then “ horizontal’ being uttered, 
they placed their arms in that position. Sev- 
eral other words were uttered, to which they 
responded in a similar manner. 

Then the phrases on the wall were read, 
in which they joined. 

After this exhibition, a boy about six years 
of age was ordered to step forward, and he 
was desired to read part of a chapter from 

| the Greek Testament, which he did, much to 
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the satisfaction of every one present. Then 
one of the little girls came forward and did 
the same ; and some examples of needle-work 
were exhibited, which were apparently very 
good. There were about 500 of the young 
people, and really it was a delightful sight to 
see so many taught the ways of civilized life, 
kept from bad habits, from running about the 
streets—on the contrary, having good instilled 
into them. They all appeared very docile, 
and attentive, and seemed to venerate their 
patrons, Mr. and Mrs. Will, the conduct of 
the latter of whom is above all praise. 

To conclude the scene, all the young peo- 
ple fled off one by one, and Mrs, Hill, and 
the two Misses Mulligan’s gave to each, in 
passing, a small paper of sweetmeats ; thus 
by a pleasing association of ideas, causing 
them to recollect the event. 





LIVING SKETCHES OF ITALY—No. 5. 
Treatment of an Italian Patriot ina Pied- 
montese prison. Writen by himself. (From 


the appendix to Mazzini’s Letter to Sir 
James Graham.) 


The prisoner was arrested on suspicion in 
1833 ; and the following measures were taken 
to make him confess. He says: 


‘‘They now shifted the prisoners from one 
prison to another, progressively aggravating 
their sufferings. Chains were placed on their 
legs; knife and fork were denied them, the 
ordinary mess was changed for a carte de re- 
staurateur, with prices fixed at more than 


conceeded, were withdrawn, and letters were 
to be confined to family affairs. so that it 
might be thought that our treatment was 
very different. ‘The centinels at the door of 
each cell were sometimes relieved every two 
hours, sometimes every hour, and even every 
half hour. There was a constant noise of 
muskeis, of fetters, of galley slaves, whom 
they compelled to parade the passages, of 
shirri and gendarmes opening and shutting 
doors, creating a horrible confusion day and 
night, ull the place resembled hell. 


“The Military Auditor, Avenati, some- 
times in obedience to a summons, sometimes 
spontaneously, came to see the prisoners, and 
note their moral state, to settle with the Gov- 
ernor on the plan of treatment. 


«“ The art with which he shaped his exam- 
ination, so as to harrass my mind, was in- 
credible; and when, seeing that he put ille- 
gal suggestive questions, I endeavored to 
avoid them, he made me reply to them, threat- 
ening to retain, as admitted, everything that 
I did not absolutely answer negatively. 

Levi, the gaoler, who had been justly 
called ‘ the Governor's shirt,’ seconded won- 
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derfnlly the arbitrary and iniquitous system 
observed towards us. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with every proceeding; and in 
fact, as I became sensible in the end, there 
was nothing secret from the officers or turn- 
key of the prison. Informed of all that ap- 
peared on the depositions, they had to conduct 
themselves towards the prisoners according 
to respective instructions, and to give account 
each day of what they had observed. 


After the condemnation and execution of 
the sergeants, they tried to make us believe 
in the sentence and execution of the officer 
Pianavia. His cell was in the same passage 
as mine. He had a habit of singing ; but one 
Saturday he suddenly ceased. On Sunday 
there was a coming and going of people with- 
outend. A guard-party was placed on the 
great staircase, and the centinels at each cell 
were relieved every half hour, with consider- 
able noise. The Governor arrived, and was 
engaged a long time in the cell of the sup- 
posed condemned. At three in the afternoon, 
there came into my cell the General com- 
manding the citadel, followed by several per- 
sons of his staff, and a chaplain who had 
more the look of an assassin than of a priest. 
All appeared sad, and almost in tears. The 
General accosted me, and asked, in a voice 
of emotion, if I was quiet. I replied yes. 
He left, afier having made me exchange a 
few words with the chaplain. The noise 
continued the whole night. At the break of 
day I heard some one, whom I thought to be 
Pianavia, traverse the passage with rapid 
steps, and the momen: after three shots an- 
nounced the execution of asentence. I wept 
bitterly for the man, who had already signed 
the death of so many of his companions. 


Two days later the General came again to 
see me, and told me that he thought matters 
were coming again toa close. On the mor- 
row, Major Galimberti came to take away 
my books, namely, a Bible, a book of prayers 
and a work on the illustrious men of Pied- 
mont; the day after they changed my cell, 
and put irons on my leg. 


My new cell was wretched and dark, hav- 
ing one window witha double grating, and a 
door with double bars. On fixing my chain 
to a ring in the wall, Levi took care to leave 
it long enough for me to approach the win- 
dow ; and he told me, during the operation, 
that the law of the king was the law of God, 
and that transgressors ought to await their 
punishment with resignation. Opposite mine 
was the cell of poor Vocchieri, who was on 
the eve of his execution. They had made 
three holes at the bottom of my door, that 
were half closed up; and as the door of Voc- 
chieri’s cell was designedly left open, I could 
not sit at my window without observing light 
beaming through these holes. On Jooking 
through, I saw poor Vocchieri seated on a 
chair, a heavy chain on his leg, and two cen- 
tinels with drawn swords. His guards never 
quitted him for an instant, and never ex- 
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changed a word. Another soldier was at the 
door with a musket, and standing in the mid- 
dle, he often intercepted this sad prospect. 
Two Capuchins sometimes came to talk with 
Vocchieri. ‘This lasted nearly a week; and 
I had always before my eyes this spectacle 
of agony, till they took him out to die, shot 
by sbirri. To complete this scene of horror, 
and perfect my confusion, there was a man 
ill in the cell contiguous to mine, who was 
moaning the night long, and calling loudly for 
assistance; which he never got, for the keys 
were in the hands of Levi, whom no one dared 
to wake. 


A few  y afterwards I was transferred to 
another cell, damp and scarcely finished. 


The smell of the fresh mortar was insup- 
portable; I was seized with pains in my 
limbs. Then, my body and my mind en- 
feebled, the interrogations were renewed. 


These were conducted in a manner cruelly 
calculated to perplex my faculties. Atevery 
instant, as soon as I began to enter into ex- 
planations, the Auditor interrupted me by 
saying, that I should take care what I was 
uttering, that 1 was evidently embarrassed, 
and that my explanations added to the danger 
of my position. Ina little while he roughly 
changed his tone, and declared that 1 was 
palpably guilty, and that a note should be 
made of every thing that made against me, 
without taking the slightest account of auy- 
thing I advanced in my defence. I grew 
convinced that my death was intended. 


Then came one afier another, and unlooked 
for, the perusal of depositions given by sev- 
eral of my fellow-prisoners, Segure, Viora, 
Pianavia and Ghiras. i was quite over- 
come, bewildered. However, I demanded a 
defender. Sacco, the Secretary of the tribu- 
nal, suggested Captain Turrina; but, having 
heard mention of one Vicino, I said that I 
should prefer him, as belonging to a family 
of my acquaintance. I obtained neither one 
nor the other. I thought of preparing my 
defence myself, but I had neither ink nor pa- 
per. My relations, who had arrived in town, 
received an order for instant departure. At 
length Levi, my Cerberus, proposed as my 
defender, Lieutenant Rapallo. 
other aid, I accepted him. 


He came: but not to speak of my defence. 
He, the only protector on whom I had to rely, 
declared to me that my situation was extreme- 
ly dangerous. He told me that the govern- 
ment knew that [ had been one of the most 
active agents of the association ; that | could 
not flatter myself with the slightest hope 
of escaping punishment; and that he saw 
but one path of safely; that, besides, my se- 
cret was no longer one; that everybody was 
divulging it; that Stara was on the eve of 
confessing everything, as he knew from his 
advocate; that Azario himself had entreated 
to be allowed to make revelations, and that 
they only awaited authority from Turin to 
receive them; that moreover I might lay 
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down very liberal conditions, and they would 
be accepied. 

Twice | repulsed these overtures. 
third interview I yielded.” 


At the 





THE REMARKABLE DWARF, 
JEFFREY HUDSON, 


FROM PENNANT’S TOUR IN SCOTLAND. 


, At Lord Dunmore’s lodgings is a very fine 
) picture, by Myters, of Charles I., and his 
> queen, going to ride, with the sky showering 
, roses on them. The queen is painted with a 
love-lock, and with browner hair and com- 
) plexion, and younger than any of her por- 
, traits I have seen. A black stands by them 
holding a grey horse; and the celebrated 
) Dwarf Jeffrey Hudson attends, holding a 
spaniel in a string. Several other dogs are 
sporting around. ‘The little hero in this piece 
underwent a life of vast variety. He was 
born the son of a laborer at Oakham, in 1619; 
at the age of seven he was not eighteen 
inches high, at which time he was taken into 
the family of the Duke of Buckingham, at 
) Burleigh on the hill, and had there the honor 
> of being served up to table in a cold pie, to 
surprise the court then on a progress. On 
the marriage of Charles the First, he was 
; promoted to the service of Henrietta; and 
was so far trusted, as to be Sent to France to 
> bring over her majety’s nurse. In this 
* passage he was taken by a pirate, and carried 
) into Dunkirk. 


His captivity gave rise to “‘ The Jeffreidos,” 
a poem, by Sir William Davenant, on his 
> duel on that port with a turkey-cock. His 
? diminutive size did not prevent his acting in 
, a military capacity, for during the civil wars, 
he served as captain of horse. In following 
’ the fortunes of his mistress into France, he 
; unluckily engaged in a quarrel with Mr. 
Crofts, who came into the field armed only 
) with a squirt; a second meeting was ap- 
) pointed, on horseback, when Jeffrey killed 
) his antagonist at the first shot. For this 
¢ he was expelled the court, which sent him 
‘ to sea, when he was again captive toa Tur- 
kish rover, and sold into Barbary. On his 
release he was made a capain in the royal 
navy, and on the final retreat of Henrietta, 
» attended her to France, and remained there 
2 till the restoration. In 1682, this little crea- 
- ture was made of that importance, as to be 
concerned in the Popish plot, and was com- 
> mitted to the gate-house, where he ended his 
) life at the age of sixty-three, passed with all 
the consequential activity of a Lilliputian 
hero. , 
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Ingenious Addition to the Pocket Pencil. 


We now see advertised in this city, a Pa- 
2 tent Unique Pocket Companion, or Weighing 
, and Writing Apparatus, containing a Letter 
) Balance for the 5 cents, 10 cents, and 20 cents 
> rates of postage—the 1-4 ounce, 1-2 ounce, 

1 ounce, 1 1-2 ounce, and 2 ounce avoirdupois 

Weights; a convenient Pen Holder; an im- 
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proved ever-pointed Pencil; a Toothpick and 
Sovereign Gauge; a Letter Seal; a reserve 
of Leads at the top of the case; and the 
whole serves to measure with, being exactly 
4 inches, forming a complete “ multum in 
parvo,’ the conveniences of which are self- 
evident. 





WASHINGTON. 


Few columns rose when Rome was free, 
To mark her patriot’s last repose ; 
When she outlived her liberty, 
The Emp’ror’s mausoleums rose : 
And Trajan’s shaft was reared at last, 
W hen freedom from the Tiber passed. 


“ Better than Trajan” lowly lies, 
By Broad Potomac’s silent shore, 
Hallowing the green declivities 
With glory, now and evermore; 
Art to his fame no aid hath lent— 
His country is his monument.—N. Amer. 





THE FARMER’S CHOICE. 


A little house well fill’d—a little wife well 
will’d—a little land well till’d. 


Our ancestors lived on bread and broth, 
And woo’d their healthy wives in homespun 
cloth; 
Our mothers, nurtured at the nodding reel, 
Gave all their daughters lessons on the 
wheel, 
Though spinning did not much reduce the 
waist, 
It made the food much sweeter to the taste; 
They plied with honest zeal the mop and 
broom, 
And drove the shuttle through the noisy 
loom. 
They never once complained as we do now, 
‘We have no girls to cook and milk the 
cow.” 
Each mother taught her red-cheek’d son and 
daughter 
To bake, to brew, and draw a pail of water; 
No — shun’d the wash-tub, broom or 
ail, 
To a unsoil’d a long grown finger nail, 
They sought no gaudy dress, no wasp-like 
form, 
But ate to live, and work’d to keep them 
warm. 
No idle youth—no tight-laced, mincing fair, 
Became a livid corpse for want of air— 
No fidgets, faintings, fits or frightful blues ; 
No painful corns from wearing Chinese shoes, 
(St. Lours Republican. 





The annual Camp Meetings are now often 
held on Long Island. The Methodists of 
Brooklyn closed theirs at Farmingdale on 
Saturday, and the colored folks commenced 
one in Heniman’s Woods, on the Flushing 
road. The Circuit Camp Meeting hegan 
the other day on the land of Cesar A. Buffet, 
at Oyster Bay. 
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White Oak*Leaf and Acorns. 


There are many varieties of oak indigenous 
in our country; but the most usefal are the 
following four :—white, black, red and live 
oaks. 


Of these, the last bears the highest price, 
being considered the best of all trees, adap- 
ted for the frames of ships; but its rarity and 
high price render it one of the least used. 
White oak perhaps served more purposes to 
which firm and durable timber is necessary 
than any of our other trees, in the early years 
of ourcountry, after the settlement, as it is su- 
perior to all the other varieties for frames for 
houses and many other general uses. In 
later times it has been superseded by other 
kinds of timber, in 
failure of the supply. Wooden houses and 
barns are sO numerous, compared with ships, 
that building-timber for the former must ne- 
cessarily be a very important article. Com- 


consequence of the 


‘paratively, then, the chesnut tree is one of 


the most valuable we have, as, over a large 
extent of the Union, the common fences are 
made of it, and these require many times the 
amount of building-timber. 

The ordinary varieties of oak may be 
readily distinguished by their leaves; and 
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persons accustomed to compare them, can 
easily discriminate between their bark and 
timber, as well as their form and appearance, 
when seen from a distance. The fruit of 
such as bear acorns, is quite different in size, 
taste, shape or manner of growing. Some 
are large, and rather agreeable to the taste ; 
bnt in our own country, where we are sup- 
plied by a bountiful Providence, with abun- 
dance of better food, they are regarded as 
only fit for swine, squirrels, wild turkeys and 
pigeons. Yet we are informed that they 
have formed an important part of the sus- 
tenance of some nations in the savage state; 
and the histories of Greece tells us, that the 
Egyptian and Phenician colonists found the 
people living in hollow trees and eating 
acoms. 

The venerable forms presented by oaks 
which have arrived at a great age, add much 
to the interest with which we regard them. 
The great oak on Boston Common is of im- 
mense size; and the celebrated Charter Oak 
at Hartford, Con., possesses an historical in- 
terest superior to that of any other, being 
perhaps the only tree of unquestionable Ante- 
Pilgrim date in New England, and having 
been the faithful guardian of the State Char- 
ter, through its period of imminent exposure. 





A Bripat Party Drownep.—On the !1th 
ult., Miss Rosalie Huelbig, her mother, two 
sisters, and Miss Dressel, were drowned in 
the Kaskaskia River, Illinois, which they at- 
tempted to cross on their way to Prairie du 
Long. Miss H. left home that morning, with 
a bridal party, to be married to Mr. E. H. 
Kettler, who with his friends were waiting 
at his residence, some miles distant, to re- 
ceive his bride. Being alarmed at the delay, 
he proceeded to the river, where he saw the 
father of the young lady, who was on the 
river bank with the five corpses lying near 
him. The father was nearly frantic with 
grief. The corpses were taken to the house 
of the intended bridegroom, and the mar- 
riage festivities gave place to funeral rites. 





Mummy Wheat.—We have before us a 
bunch of wheat heads taken from the field of 
Mr. Lafferty, on the Neck. The seed was 
purchased in England by Mr. Ruddach, mer- 
chant of this city, and was part of the pro- 
duction of a grain found in a mumipy, ex- 
humed in Egypt, where it had probably stood 
for nearly three thousand years. The vital 
principle of the grain seems like that of truth, 
to be almost eternal; nothing is wanted but 
a good s il, and heat, and light, and it will 
bring forth an hundred fold. 

[Philadelphia U.S. Gazeite. 
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A SPIDER’s WEB 
Spangled with Dew. 


We need not attempt to give to early- 
risers new to persevere in their 
habits ; for experience must necessarily have 
the various 


motives 


with 
and the other ad- 


made them acquainted 


beauties of the morning, 
vantages which they daily enjoy over others. 
We may expect, however, to revive agree- 
able recollections in their minds by laying be- 
fore them the following extracts from Mudie’s 
Popular Guide, while, at the same time, we 
afford to persons of different habits a kind, 
but cogent remonstrance, on a subject of 
great and lasting importance to themselves. 


‘“ One of the most beautiful displays of 
dew is that on the web of a spider; and per- 
haps that of the sceptre spider, or large 
mottled garden spider, is one of the best, as 
the web is large and strong, and the rainbow 
tints of the web are seen along with the glit- 
ter of the dew-drops, if the proper light 1s 
chosen—and any one may catch it by moving 
from side to side a litth. At a more ad- 
vanced period of the season, the drops freeze, 
and the main braces of the web may be 
taken by the ends and examined like little 
strings of seed pearls. The spider is not on 
the web in the dew, and it is dead, or in its 
winter retirement, before the frost. 


Dew on the Spider’s Web. 


‘Before the heavy dews of the late 
autumn set in, the spiders have all vanished 
from the gardens, but their webs remain for 
a considerable time after, and if the frosts 
are constant, they may be observed for a 
creat part of the season, not only gemmed 
with the little pearl drops of ice, but abso- 
lutely bristled with hoar frost. The quantity 
of these webs in gardens and tields 1s im- 


mense; and it would be a curious inquiry to 
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ascertain what purposes the wrecks serve in 
the economy of nature,—as it is part of the 
economy of nature that no portion even of 
the refuse of her works is lost. The most 
durable of those webs is that of the great 
garden spider. 

“The dew forms into beautiful drops on 
those surfaces between which and it there is 
asort of repulsion. Vegetable leaves when in 
action have that quality, and hence the 
beauty of the morning dew on the grass. If 
those who are fond of looking at gems would 
getup in the morning, when the dew-drops 
are large on the grass, and the sun's rays 
low and slanting, they would, by just sitting 
or standing a few minutes with their back 
to the sun, get a gratis sight of a far finer 
casket than any monarch on earth can boast 
of possessing. Many people make a_ boast 
of having been at court, and having seen the 
queen in her jewels; but if they would get 
up in ume, they might, almost any sunny 
morning. see the queen of nature in her 
jewels, and gain both health and time by the 
sight.”—Mudie’s Gutde. 





Fifteenth Meeting of the British Association 
for the advancement of Science. 





AT CAMBRIDGE.—SIR J. HERSCHELL PRESIDING. 


[Miscellaneous Selections from the full Re- 
port of the Atheneum. | 


Lorp Rosse’s Te.tescore.—Sir. J. Herschell, 
in the introductory address, thus speaks of 
it :— 


The last year must ever be considered an 
epoch in Astronomy, from its having witnessed 
the successful completionof the Ear! ot Kosse’s 
six-feet reflecior—an achievement of such 
maguitude, both in itself as a means of dis- 
covery, and in respect of the difficulties to be 
surmounted in its construction, (difficulties 
which perhaps few persons here present are 
better able from experience to appreciate 
than mvself,) that I want words to express 
my admiration of it. 


By far the Major part, probably, at least, 
nine tenths of the nebulous contents of the 
heavens consist of nebule of spherical or el- 
liptical forms, presenting every variety of 
elongation and central condensation. Of 
these a great number have been resolved into 
distinct stars, and a vast multitude more have 
been found to present that mottled appear- 
ance which renders it almost a matter of 
certainty that an increase of optical power 
would show them to be simiuarly composed. 
The character of easy resolvability into sep- 
arate and distinct stars, is almost entirely 
confined to nebule, deviating but litde from 
the spherical form. Now, among all the 
wonders which the heavens present to our 
contemplation, there is none more astonishing 
than such close coinpacted families or couini- 
nities of stars, forming systems either insula- 
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ted from al! others, or in binary connection, 
as double clusters whose confines intermix, 
and consisting of individual stars nearly equal 
in apparent magnitude, aud crowded together 
in such multitudes as to defy all attempts to 
count, or even to estimate their numbers. 
What are these mysterious families ? he 
wildest imagination can conceive nothing 
more capricious than their forms, which in 


as much so as real clouds—in others offer tra- 
ces of a regularity hardly less uncouth and 
characteristic, and which in some cases Seems 
to indicate a cellular, in others a sheeted 
structure, complicated in folds as if agitated 
by internal winds. 


PurLosopHy oF ScrencE— PRINCIPLES OF 
Loctc. Sir J. Herchell’s Address.—A great 
deal of attention has been lately, and [ think 
very wisely, drawn to the philosophy of sci- 
ence and to the principles of logic, as founded, 
not on arbitrary and pedantic forms, but ona 
careful inductive inquiry into the crounds of 
human belief, and the nature and extent of 
man’s intellectual faculties. 


Me. Evrrett, the American minister, was 
introduced to the meeting. He observed that 
though he felt himself to be an unworthy re- 
presentative of the men of science in the 
United States, he felt that he could with con- 
fidence declare that they joined with him in 
recognising both the personal and the heredi- 
tary claims to distinction of Sir John Her- 
schell. The people of the United States had 
shown, that they were not insensible to the 
appeal which Sir J. Herschell had made 7 
the governments of the civilized world, 
attend to the phenomena of terrestial tore 
ism and meteorology. There already existed 
160 stations in America at which observations 
were made and recorded. He had that day 
presented the observations made at New 
Cambridge, and he had read part of a letter 
from New York, stating the advantage that 
would result from the British government 
continuing, northwards, the observations that 
had been made in the States. 


“On THE STRENGTH oF Stone CotumMns.”’ 
By Mr. E. Hodgkinson.—The columns were 
of different heights, varying from 1 inch to 40 
inches ; they were square uniform prisms, the 
sides of the bases of which were 1 inch and 
1 # inch, and the crushing weight was ap- 
plied in the direction of the strata. From the 
experiments on the two series of pillars it 
appears that there is a falling off in strength 
in all columns from the shortest to the lon- 
gest; but that the diminution is so small, 
when the height of the column is not great- 
er than about 12 times the side of its square, 
that the strength may be considered as uni- 
form, the mean being 10,000 lb. per square 
inch, or upwards. ‘In all columns shorter 
than 30 times the side of the square, fracture 
took place by one of the ends failing: show- 
ing the ends to be the weakest parts and 
the increased weakness of the longer col- 
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umns over that of the shorter ones seemed to 
arise from the former being deflected more 
than the latter, and therefore exposing a 
smaller part of the ends to the crushing force. 
The cause of failure is the tendency of rigid 
materials to form wedges with sharp ends, 
these wedges splitting the body up in a man- 
ner which is always pretty nearly the same; 

some attempts to exp ain this matter theoret- 
ically were made by Coulomb. As long col- 
umns always give way first at the ends— 
showing that part to be the weakest—we 
might economise the material by making the 
areas of the ends larger than that of the mid- 
dle, increasing the strength from the middle 
both ways towards the ends. From the ex- 
periments it would appear that the Grecian 
columns, which seldom had their lengths 
more than about 10 times the diameter, were 
nearly of the form capable of bearing the 
ereatest weight when their shafts were uni- 
form; and that columns tapering from the 
bottom to the top were only capable of bear- 
ing weights due to the smallest part of their 
section, ‘though the larger end might serve to 
prevent lateral thrusts. This last remark ap- 

plies, too, to the Egyptian columns, the 
strength of the column being only that of the 
smallest part of the section. Prof. Willis 
showed, by examples deduced from various 
styles of architecture, that the ancients must 
have been practically in possession of similar 
principles; and from several examples which 
he gave, it would appear that columns of a 
shape suited to these principles were again 
coming into use. 


Insanity.—Dr. Thurnam read an essay 
“On the Liability to Insanity at different 
Ages ;” the general conclusion was, that lia- 
bility to insanity does not increase with years, 
but is greatest between the ages of twenty 
and forty. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SILK PLANT, 


U. S. Consulate, 
Tripoli, 28th December, 1844. 


Srr :—I herewith transmit to the Institute 
a small specimen of “ vegetable silk,” raised 
from a few seeds that I received from Lucca, 
(Italy,) which originally came from Syria. 
Without any instruction or knowledge of 
this plant, I sowed the seeds in pots in the 
month of March last. In May and Jane, they 
obtained the height of six to eight inches, when 
I transplanted ‘them into my garden, about 
eight inches apart, much too near, as my ex- 
perience proves. In the months of August 
and September they were in flower, and. the 
pods commenced opening in October, the 
plants being from six to eight feet high; and 
though we have had the “thermometer fre- 
quently as low as low as 42 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the apricot and pomegrante trees, with 
the vine, have all shed their leaves, yet there 
remain several pods on the “Silk plant” 
which are still perfectly green, and show no 
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signs of suffering or cold. This, with some 
o.uer prouts of the plant being hardy, induces 
me to believe and hope that it might be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in all our cotton growing 
States ; and should it become a staple commo- 
dity, no doubt the inventive genius of our 
countrymen would soon discover the means 
of spinning it without the aid of the cotton fi- 
bre, which I am told they use in Syria to as- 
sist in spinning—their knowledge of the art 
not extending beyond the primitive distaff.— 
The only information that [ have acquired of 
this plant, further than recounted above, 1s 
from the mouth of one of the “‘ Propaganda ” 
established here, who has seen it growing In 
Syria, where it flourishes, and the cultivation 
of a small field gives a support to a family ; 
that in the second and third years it is ex- 
tremely productive. ‘The plants grow to the 
height of ten to fifteen feet, and are generally 
separated from eight to ten feet from each 
other. 

Very respectfully, sir your most ob’t serv’t. 

D. SMITH M’CAULEY. 

To Francis Markor, /r. Esa. 

Cor. Sec. of the Natronal Institute, Wash- 
ington. [Farmer’s Library. 





Death of the Youngest Child. 


‘Why is our infant sister’s eye 
No more with gladness bright? 
Her brow of cherub beauty, why 
So like the marble white ?— 
My little flock, ye need no more 
To hush your playful tread, 
Or whispering pass the muffled door— 
Your sweetest one is dead! 


Ye list in vain her echoing tone 
Of tuneful mirth to hear, 

Nor will her suffering, plaintive moan 
Again distress your ear;— 

Lost to a mother’s pillowing breast, 
The snow-wreath marks her bed— 
Her polished cheek in clay doth rest— 

Your sweetest one is dead! 


Returning spring the birds will call 
Their warbling task to take, 

Vales, verdant trees, and streamlets, all 
Fron winter’s dream shall wake— 

Again, your forest flowers shall bloom, 
‘Anew, their fragrance shed— 

But she, the darling, will not come— 
Your sweetest one is dead! 


You know that blest Redeemer’s name 
Who gazed on childhood’s charms, 

Indulgent heard its gentle claim, 
And raised it to his arms ;— 

To Him, your sister-babe hath gone— 
Her pains, her tears are o’er— 

Safe near her heavenly lather’s throne 
She tastes of death no more. 


Hartford, Conn., Feb. 8th.—Sabbath School 


Instructor. 
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Curious CircumsTance.—The Germantown 
Telegraph says, for several years past, a pair 
of King Birds have established their royal 
apartments for the season on the top of the 
large Buttonwood tree, standing in front of 
the Buttonwood Hotel, and directly opposite 
our office. Here they have reared their young 
unmolested, until the approach of autumn, 
when they commenced their journey for their 
palais d’hiver. A few days ago, a blackbird 
was passing some distance over the abode of 
the King Bird, when the latter made a furious 
onslaught upon it, and struck it so severe a 
blow, that it fell to the earth completely 
stunned, when it was picked up and did not 
recover for some time after. 





SPECULATING IN JERSEY BLACKBERRITS, Xe, 
—On the line off the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad—for miles on each side—blackber- 
ries, green grapes, whortleberries, &c, are 
picked for the New York marketdaily. Many 
a blackberry field is worth more in blackberry 
bushes than if it was in corn. The hucksters 
go around and buy them at certain places at 
certain hours every day, and announce what 
they will pay the next day. Great is the ex- 
citement among the barefooted ‘lattamy 
swampers when the marke: is‘up.’ Already 
the owners of blackberry patches forbid others 
taking them, and the poor children that could 
formerly pick such things on their own ace 
count, must now, if they wish to earn any- 
thing at it, pick for others. Speculation in 
blackberries, like speculation in everything 
else, needs to be done with judgment—we 
wot of some, who, iike Paddy made a loss by 
the operatiun.— Princeton Whig. 





SHEEP IN On10.—It is computed that the cap- 
ital invested in sheep husbandry in the State 
of Ohio is $12,000,000—the number of sheep 
in 1844 being 3,000,000 requiring 600,000 acres 
of land for their support. Besides the num- 
ber killed for market and domestic use, which 
is estimated at 200,000, it is stated that there 
were slaughtered for the pelts ham and tallow 
alone during the last season at Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Zanesville, and other places, 100,000 
—imaking the whole number killed in the 
State last year 300,000, 





Rich Peers and Immense Incomes.—In 1819 
according to a statement made to Mr. Rush, 
the four largest incomes in the United King- 
dom, as returned under the Property Tax, 
were those of the Duke of Northumberland, 
Earl Grosvenor, the Marquis of Stafford and 
the Eari of Bridgewater. These were the 
richest Peers in England, and there were no 
commoners whose incomes were returned as 
large. They each went beyond £100,000 
clear of everything. ‘The increasing produc- 
tiveness of the agricultural and mining indus- 
try of England, since the above date, has it is 
understood, doubled some of these incomes.— 
Rush in England. 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 
A Section of the Human Eye, natural size. 


How difficult it is to convince ourselves, 
that all the parts represented in our 28th 
number, (page 442,) are actually contained 
in a globe of no larger size than this circle! 
Yet we have as yet hardly alluded to half 
the wonders, or named half the objects 
which enter into this most beautiful and ad- 
mirable organ. The nerves, arteries, and 
veins; the different substances furming the 
various humors, with the peculiar office of 
each, might demand a volume, as they have 
But tor this we have neither the 
time, the space, nor the science. All we 
aim at is, to show a few of the more pro- 
minent facts calculated to arrest attention, to 
direct to observation and reflection, and to in- 
cite to the perusal of valuable works, too 
generally neglecied. 


often done. 


To recapitualate the parts so often men- 
tioned before:—a is the window of the eye, 
or Cornea; 4 the Aqueous humor; c the 
principal magnifier, called the Crystalline 
Lens; d the Vitreous Humor; e the Adjust- 
ing Muscles; g the Optic Nerve; A tae Iris; 
and i the fold of the Conjunctiva. 





The same,on a Larger Scale. 


Here figure 1 shows the Cornea; 2, the 
Aqueous Humor; 3, the Crystalline Lens; 
4, the Vitrecus Humor; a, the Outer coat, 
6, the Inner Coat; c, the 
Retina, or fine net-work lining, on which the 


or Schlerotica; 
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images of external objects are thrown, in- 


verted, in beautiful miniature; d, the Optic 
Nerve. 





Fibres of the Retina. 


Some faint idea may be formed of the 
fineness of the fibres of the Optic Nerve, 
whose countless ramifications form the retina, 
by observing the comparatively coarse hines 
here drawn. A shows the spot where the 
body of the Optic Nerve enters the back of 
That spot alone 
Nothing is seen that falls there. 


the eye. is msensible. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
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Mechanical Curiosities—In a notice of 
W eek’s Museum, in ‘Tichebone street, London, 
consisting chiefly of specimens of mechan- 
ism, Mr. Rush says there were birds that not 
only sung, but hopped from stick to stick in 
their cages. ‘There were mice made of pearl 
that would run about nimbly. There were 
human figures of full size playing on musical 
instruments, in full band: though neither 
musicians, nor mice, nor birds had a particle 
of life in them. There were silver swans 
swimming in water, serpents winding them- 
selves up irees, tarantulas running back wards 
and forwards—all equally without life. The 
collection of clocks alone was valued at 
£30,000, and the entire collection at £400,000. 
Some of the birds were valued at 1000 gineas 
apiece.—Mr. Rush in London. 





EDWARD AND THE LOCUSTS. 

One warm summer afternoon, Edward 
heard a queer noise among the trees, and one 
of his little sisters enquired what it could be. 
“A Locust,” replied he; “there were a 
plenty of them last year; don’t you remem- 
ber the noise?” The question soon after 
was:—'‘ How do they make that noise 2?” 
Edward was not so quick in replying to this; 
and for a very good reason: he did not know 
what to say. His father had told him more 
than once, and tried to make him understand 
it; but he now seemed to have forgotten all 
about it, except that some people suppose it 
is made by rubbing the edges of their wings 
together. 


The reason why he had so soon forgotten 
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what he had been told, probably was, that 
his father had not found a dead locust, and 
showed him the musical instrument with 
which they produce the sound. This he did 
not long afterwards. Here is a pictnre of 
one, which will do as well, and perhaps 
rather better, as an explanation to my 
readers, all of whom, I have no doubt, like 
to hear locusts sing now and then, and 
would be pleased to be able to answer the 
question which Edward could not. 





THE BODY OF A LOCUST, 


And the Instrument that makes the noise. 


Here is the body of a dead locust, with the 
head off, and parts of his wings. The back 
is towards us, and part of the outside has 
been tuken off, 
within. 


so that we can see what is 
‘The bowels of the insect are un- 
covered at the upper end, and in the middle 
we see two hollow membranes, bent like an 
-Ibow, and hollow. Museles are connected 
with these, which bend them in and out, and 
make them rattle. They then make a noise, 
as a tin pan does, or a dium when beaten 
with a stick. The noise made by a locust 
is very shrill, 
very small. 


because his two drums are 
Now and then we hear a locust 
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looking glasses. These probably act like the 
hollow part and sounding board of a piano, 


and make the music better. 





INSCRIPTION FOR A BIBLE. 


[Copied from an old family Bible, for the Ameri- 
can Penny Magazine. | 


Let not the eye that seeks for mirth, 
Fix un this page inspir’d its ruving 100k ; 
Nor let the heart absorbed in love of i 
Expect a cordial from this holy book. 


The upright soul, that scorns deceit and art, 
The mild eye, gleaming through the con- 
trite tear, 
The meek in spirit and the pure in heart 
Alone can find divine instruction here. 





ee 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Mexico.— There are two parties in Mex- 
ico, one in favor of declaring war against 
the United States for annexing Texas, and 
the other opposed to it. The election for 
president is soon to be held, and Gomez, 
Farias, and Gen. Almonte are candidates. 


Laws seET aT Noveut.—Mr. Cassius 
M. Clay, editor of an abolition paper in 
Lexington, has had his type and press seized, 
and sent to Cincinnati, by a band of 60 
men, headed by an Ex- lieutenant Governor 
and member of congress! ‘This is one of 
the most dangerous examples ever set in 
this country. 


The anti-rent difficulties s 
Delaware county. 


till continue in 


A son of the Hon. Amos Kendall was 
shot dead in Washington last week, by a 


young man, in consequence of an alterca- 
tion. 


— 





GREAT Havt.—At one spring of his 
net, a few days ago, Mr. Flint, of Baldwin, 
Me., caught six hundred and twenty- four 
pigeons. 
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singing on a higher key than usual. We jomgaientagieniny eet 
may conclude thaa it is a very small one, or SmaL_ Horses.—T wo Scotch Highland 
at least that his drum-heads are very Ughtly (¢ ponies were olivred for sale in Wall &t. the 
braced > oher day for $150, bemg just imported. 
, ¢ They were black, wim and well propor- 
} No humane boy will now go and kill or > th ned, though slender even for their size, 
torture a poor insect of this kind, to look at be} Ing ‘anly }2 hands, or just 5 fect hich. 
this curious part. Many of them may soon ‘T'wo others have been imported and sold. 
be found dead; and then they ean be ex- ¢ ihintenettel dk 
amined without cruelty. If you look atthe 2 SoLAR ee —On Sabbath last, about 
under side, you will see two scales, which ¢ half past tee o'c loc ki, A. M.twow lee cir- 
you can liftup; and under them you will cles were distinctly seen in the shy, one 
find two holes, lined with something like ? ound the sun, and the other with the zenith 
Re - 
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for its centre, crossing thé former. They 
were of equal size, each about 30 degrees 
in diameter. 





From Santa F's anp CHIHUAHUA.— 
Edward Glasgow, Mr. Roussi, and several 
other Santa Fe and Chihuahua traders ar- 
rived at Independence on the 9th inst., inthe 
remarkably short time of 28 days from 
Santa Fe and 46 from Chihuahua; their 
company consisted of forty men and ten 
waggons. Mr. Glasgow brought in $25,000 
in specie, and Mr. Roussi, 15,000. ‘They 
bring no news of importance from the Mex- 
ican country. 


From the time the company left Chihua- 
hua, until they arrived at Independence, 
they had most favorable weather for travel- 
ing—and in this long journey over the prai- 
ries, nothing transpired to hinder their pro- 
gress ; they encountered several tribes of 
Indians, but no hostile attempts were made 
by them ; they also met four different com- 
panies of traders on their way out, number- 
ing more than 160 waggons, and over 
double that number of men; they were all 
getting along smoothly. A great rush is 
made this season for Chihuahua ; but few of 
the traders going out will stop at San‘a Fe. 
Goods are much higher in the Californias, 
and sales more certain. The money brought 
in by this company, is the proceeds of sales 
effected in Chihuahua—S¢. Louis New 
Era, August 14. 





From THE Cape or Goop Hore.—Her 
British Majesty’s ship of war Helena, of 
10 guns, had captured a Dhow, off Cape 
Delgosta, with 83 slaves. Also the Mutine 
of 12 guns captured the Brazillian bark 
Princeza, of 400 tons, with slaves; and an 
Arab Dhow, with 221 slaves. 


Information has been recently received of 
some depredations by the Kaffirs, on the 
cattle of farmers near the Irish River. A 
boa constrictor had been killed in Kaffir- 
land, which measured 16 feet 6 inches in 
length. 


The Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
had been for some weeks absent from the 
capital, on an excursion to the frontier for 
the purpose of quieting the disturbances of 
the Boors, 





Fort Gibson is to be re-built. operatrons 
for that purpose having already been com- 
menced, ‘I'he plan contemplates eight or 
nine stone buildings, to furnish quarters 
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for a company of troops each, and the 
whole to be surrounded by a stone wall. 
The Cherokee Advocate regrets to see 
these improvements by the government, as 
they are of a kind that indicate a determi- 
nation to place the fort upon a permanent 
footing—an unnecessary expense, that paper 
says, to the government, a detriment to the 
Indians, and a benefit only to a few contrac- 
tors and hucksters from Arkansas and Mis- 
souri. 





Safety in Thunder Storms.—People are 
often led to inquire what are the best means 
of safety during a thunder storm. If out 
of doors, we should avoid trees and elevated 
objects of every kind; and if the flash is 
instantly followed by the report which indi- 
cates that the cloud is very near, a recum- 
bent position is considered the safest. We 
should avoid rivers, ponds, and all streams 
of water, because water 3s a conductor, and 
persons on the water in a boat would be 
most prominent objects, and therefore most 
likely to be struck by the lightning. If we 
are within doors, the middle of a large car- 
peted floor will be tolerably safe. We 
should avoid the chimnry ; for the iron about 
the grate, the soot that often lines it, and 
the heated and rarified air it contains, are 
tolerable conductors, and should, on that ac- 
count, be avoided. It is never safe to sit 


near an open window, because a draught of 


moist air is a good conductor; hence, we 
should close the windows on such occa- 
sions. In bed we are comparatively safe, 
for the feathers and blankets are bad con- 
ductors, and we are to a certain extent in- 
sured in such a situation.—Selected. 





Tartar onthe Teeth.—M. La Baume as- 
certained that washing the teeth with vine- 
gar anda brush, will in a few days remove 
the tartar; thus obviating the necessity of 
filing or scraping them which so often in. 
jures the enamel. He recommends the use 
of powdered charcoal, and tincture of rhat- 
any afterwards, which effectually, in his 
opinion, prevent its formation. 





Tallmadge Coal Mine.—The coal mines 
at ‘Tallmadge, Ohio, embrace an area of 
about 500 acres. The coal lies in a bed, 
nearly horizontal, about five feet thick, and 
from thirty to seventy five feet below the 
surface, according to the level of the land. 
It is estimated that there are 200,000 bush- 
els to the acre. 

The Tallmadge mines are worked at 
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three different places; but by far the great- 
est quantity of coal comes from the open- 
ings of Dr. Upson, who employs twenty-five 
men, and brings out about 9000 bushels per 
acre. The men are all Welshmen, and 
receive $1 per day for their labor.— Buff. 


paper. 


Recovery oF Gorp.—The bag containing 
$5000 in sovereigns, recently stolen from the 
steamer Champion, belonging to the Hartford 
and New Haven Express, was discovered not 
long since concealed at the wharf where the 
Champion lies at New York. Some men 
were repairing the wharf, and in boring with 
an auger, came pat upon the bag of gold! 








INVENTOR OF THE CHEROKFE ALPHABFT.— 
The Cherokee Advocate contains a notice of 
the wanderings and last days of Sequoyah, or 
George Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee 
Alphabet. Some time in the year 1842, ac- 
companied by a few other Indians, he made 
a roving excursion into the Mexican territory, 
during which time he suffered much by sick- 


ness, which finally overpowered his constitu-. 


tion: and he died in the town of San Fernan- 
do, Aug. 1843. 





It is stated in the French journals, thata 
quart of sulphuric acid—or oil of vitriol, as it 
is more commonly called—diluted in 250 gal- 
lons of water and sprinkled over an acre of 
meadow, will have as beneficial an effect in 
promoting the growth of the grass as a dres- 
sing of 300 pounds of plaster. It is further 
stated that it may be applied either in a dry 
cr wet season, the state of the weather not af- 
 fecting the operation. 


French WarrareE IN 1510.—A Parat.- 
LEL.—‘ A party of citizens and of inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring plains had chosen 
another place of refuge. Inthe mountains, 
at . hose base Vicenza is situated, isa vast 
cave, named the Grotto of Masano or Lon- 
gara. 


This cave having a narrow entrance is 
easy of defence, and in the preceding cam- 
raign it had served as a refuge for the 
reichboring people. 6000 unfortunate be- 
‘ngs had retired there with all their goods ; 
‘he women and children were at the back 
.f the grotto, and the men guarded its en- 
tance. A captain of French adventurers, 
ramed L’Herisson, discovered this retreat. 
end with his troop made vain efforts to pen- 
‘trate into it; but foiled by its obsurity and 
i's windings, he resolved to suffocate all 
within it. He filled with faggots the part 
le had occupied, and set fire to them.— 
Some nobles of Vicenza who were among 
he refugees, now entreated the French to 
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make an exception in their favor, and to let 
them ransom themselves, their wives, and 
children, and all of noble blood. But the 
peasants, their companions in misfortune, 
exclaimed that they should all perish or be 
saved together. The whole cavern was 
now in flames, and its entrance resembled 
the mouth of a furnace. The adventurers 
waited till the fire had finished its terrible 
ravages, to enter the cave and withdraw the 
booty which they had purchased by such 
horrible cruelty. All had perished by suf- 
focation except one young man, who had 
placed himself near a chink through which 
a little air had reached him. None of the 
bodies were disfigured by the fire; but 
their attitudes sufficiently indicated the ago- 
nies they had undergone before death.— 
When the adventurers brought back their 
booty to the camp, and recounted the mode 
of their obtaining it, they excited universal 
indignation. The Chevalier Bayard went 


himself to the cavern with the Provost Mar- 
shal, and caused him to hang in his pres- 
ence, and in the midst of this scene of hor- 
ror, two of the wretches who had kindled 


But this punishment was nct suf. 3 
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the fire. 
ficient to efface from the minds of the Ital- 
ians the memory of so greata barbarity.’-— 
[Sismondi, Hist. Rep. Ital., vol. 14, p. 47. 
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THe Harr Ounce Letter.—A writer in 
the Doylestown Olive Branch has been at 
great pains to ascertain how much can be 
transmitted for five cents. An avoirdupois 
half ounce is 218 3-4 grains, wafer one a? 
sealing wax, usual quantity, five grains. 
sheet of foolscap weighs 172 grails: i 
paper, 135. Small envelope, 42 grains—large 
52. You can send a letter 300 miles for 5 
cents, containing, viz. the sheet of letter paper 
enclosing seven bank notes, sealed with wax, 
or the letter and three bank asotes in an en- 
velope. Half a sheet of letter paper witha 
half eagle enclosed under wax. A sheet with 
a dime ‘and a half enclosed, secured by wafers. 
One sheet of letter paper with a quarter eagle 
enclosed, secured by wax. A sheet of fools- 
cap in an envelope sealed with a wafer.— 
One and a half sheets of letter, sealed with 
wax or wafer. These calculations are —_— 
upon the ordinary letter paper in use. 
using very thin French paper, a greater oh. 
ber of sheets go to the half ounce of course. 
N. Y. Recorder. 





More than half the embankment for the 
Northampton and Springfield Railroad is 
graded and finished, and the rest will be 
ready as soon as it is needed for the 
rails. The bridge at Chicopee is progres- 
sing rapidly. 
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The Father’s Welcome te his Widowed 
Daughter. 
Come to thy Home, thy childhood’s Home, 
My Pilgrim lone and broken-hearted ! 
Here let thy footsteps cease to roam, 
Grief hath been on thee since we parted. 


Bring in, bring in, thy light-haired boys, 
Bring in thy youngest blue-eyed blossom ; 

Hark! ’tis thy mother’s gentle voice 
Calling the trembler to her bosom. 


Now rest thee, love, check not the tears 
Down thy pale cheeks each other chasing ; 
For well I know that brighter days 
Thy busy thoughts are fast retracing. 


Gems sparkled once on thy fair brow, 

Thy sunny locks with care were braided, 
Thou wert a happy bride, but now! 

Thy matron brow is thinly snaded. 


Thou thinkest on that manly form 

That stood that morn in love beside thee, 
The voice that vowed thro’ every storm 

Of future life, to shield and guide thee. 


That voice is hushed, that form 1s eold, 
Tis this prolongs thy biiter weeping, 

To think that one of beauteous mould, 
In the dark grave is silent sleeping. 


Yet cheer thee, love, Jook on thy boys, 
Blight not their bloom with early sorrow, 

Oh let them hear their mother’s voice 
Greet them with words of hope to-morrow ! 


Tell them that he wh» kindly hears 
‘The ravens from their rocky dwelling, 
Will guide and guard their orphan years, 
And soothe thy heart with anguish swel- 


ling. 


Then cheer thee in thy childhood’s home, 
My pilgrim lone and broken-hearted ! 
itere let thy footsteps cease to roam, 
Grief hath been on thee since we parted. 
| Presbyterian. 
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Lees. —Dr. Waterman gives inthe Cleve. 
‘and Herald, his mode of catching the bee. 
miller or moth.—*I took two white dishes 
(L think white attracts their attention in the 
night) or deep plates, and placed them on 
the top of the hives, and filled them about 
half full of sweetened vinegar. ‘The next 
morning | had about fifty millers caught ; 
the second night | caught fifiy more ; the 
third night being cold, I did not get any ; 
the fourth night being very warm | caught 
about four hundred.” 





InLuMINATED Suot.—Lt. O’Reilly, R. N. 
Hornsea, has succeeded in illuminating a shor 
used in Capt. Mansby’s apparatus, by means 
of which a communication in cases of ship- 
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wreck can be effected in the darkest nights 
with the greatest certainty. A fusee is fitted 
to the shot, and when discharged, aftords a 
splendid light, capable of withstanding the 
power of water. Objects within its range be- 
come distinetly visible, whereby the projector 
is enabled to see the direction of his aim, and 
the people on board distinguish the light, 
which is attached to the projectile, should it 
pass Over any part of the rigging or yards 
aloft —Jé, 





The citizens of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, have adopted measures for the 
erection of a Cotton Factory in that city 





AT THE OFFICE OF THE 


N, YORK EXPRESS AND PENNY MAGAZINE, 
1l2 BROADWAY. 


Flowers from the garden of Laurie Todd, 
or Recollections of New York, &c. An amu- 
sing and instructive work by Grant Thor- 
burn, 50 cents, 

The Northern Traveller, or Guide on all 
the Fashionable Tours. Sixth Edition; by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. With 9 landscapes 
and 18 maps. Sl. 

First lessons in Greek, as a living tongue, 
by Theodore Dright, Jr. 50 cents. 

Lives of the Siguers of the Declaration of 
Independence, for families and schools, by 
N. Dwight. 75 cents. 


The four large and elegant series of Picto- 
rial Works, of Charles Knight, London. (See 
page 384 of this Magazine for a description.) 

Orders received for all good and true books 
and periodicals, by the Publishers of the 
American Penny Magazine, to be sent by ex- 
press or otherwise. 
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THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 


Is published week'y, at the office of the New Yok 
Express, No. 112 Broadw iy, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pag’S large octavo,’ or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail. and paying in advance, $1 a year. The postage 
is now free jor this city, Brooklyn, Harlem, Newerk, 
and all other places within 50 miles; only ome cent a 
copy for other perts of the State, and other places 
within 100 miles ; and 1 1-2 cents for other parts of the 
Union. Persous forwarding the money tor five copies, 
will receive asixth eratis. The first hali-yearly volume, 
of 416 pages, will soon be ready, b und in musiin, 
price $l—to regulur subserbers, 79 cents 

The work will form a volume of 832 pages annually. 

Posimasters are authorized to remit money. 


Enclo-e a One Dollar Bil, without payment of pos- 
tage, and the weik will be sent for the year. 


33 We particularly request the public to remember 
that wo person is authorized to receive money in ad- 
vance for this paper, except those who show a cer- 
tificate, signed by the Editor. 
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